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BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 



Mr. Prohack. By Arnold Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1922. Pp. 313. $1.75. 

This is Bennett in his lighter and more playful vein. Mr. Prohack is a high official 
of the British Treasury, hard working but little recognized publicly and greatly under- 
paid. He and his family find it difficult to keep up middle-class standards of living. 
Then comes an unexpected legacy. The real problem of the book is the effect of sudden 
wealth upon Mr. Prohack, his wife, son, and daughter. A thesis novel, perhaps, 
but not solemn or sordid — nor yet "sentimental." 

Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. By Eleanor Farjeon. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1922. Pp. 270. $2.50 net. 

A poetic romance which forms the frame work for six love stories told by Martin. 
The frame story is itself interesting, either in spite of or because of the fact that it is 
highly "mannered," and the stories are vividly imagined. Its very real charm is 
aesthetic rather than intellectual. 
In the Days of Poor Richard. By Irving Bacheller. Illustrated by John 

Wolcott Adams. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1922. Pp. 414. 

$2.00 net. 

The author of A Man for the Ages has made considerable research in gathering 
the materials for the romance of Revolutionary days. Franklin and Washington 
both appear repeatedly, and are fairly vivid as well as heroic. Franklin's wit is made 
much of, and Washington is represented — as John Cabot Lodge would have us see 
him — with a quick and original intellect. The love story starts with a rescue from the 
Indians, crosses the ocean twice, and ends in Arnold's headquarters just after his 
treason. In imaginative power the book is very uneven; some scenes are vividly 
portrayed but others are positively amateurish in their sketchiness. 
Literature of the World. By William L. Richardson and Jessie M. Owen. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 526. $2.00. 

This volume will be very useful as a reference in high-school and college libraries 
and as a text for courses in comparative literature. While keeping the continuity 
of the literary stream of each nation and showing something of the relations between 
national literatures, it wisely concentrates on the great authors and especially on their 
greatest works. To note that in a survey of the literature of the world English writings 
are accorded but ninety-three pages and American but forty-two in a total of 512 will 
in itself be an education for some of our young people. 
Saturday Papers. Essays on literature from the Literary Review of the New York 

Evening Post. By Henry Setdel Canby, William Rose Benet, and 

AmyLoveman. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp.133. $i-°°- 

Chiefly editorials. Sane and for the most part interesting. Not only the authors' 
point of view, but some tendencies of recent literature are revealed. 
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Education in a Democracy. By Dallas Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. 154. $1.25. 

"One thing I know: we must have a common school for all the people; and all 
the people must attend a common school until every American child has a high-school 
education and has caught a true glimpse of democracy." This quotation from page 
39 strikes the keynote of the four essays reprinted, with expansions, from the Atlantic 
which make up the volume. Professor Sharp's expressions of this ideal have provoked 
much hot discussion. Teachers should tempt thoughtful, substantial citizens to read 
books like this. 

English Critical Essays of the XIX Century. Selected and edited with notes 
by Edmund D. Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1922. Pp. 666. 
Composed almost wholly of essays upon poetry, the majority of them discussions 

of the nature of poetry, by poets. Much more appetizing than volumes of specific 

criticism whose chief attractions are their subjects. 

Business Letter Practice. By John B. Opdycke. New York: Isaac Pitman & 

Sons, 1922. Pp. 581. $2.50. 

Intended for (1) teachers and students of stenography, (2) teachers and students 
of business English, and (3) correspondence supervisors in offices. Each chapter 
gives examples of good letters and poor ones, explanation of the principles relating to 
this particular phase of correspondence, and finally about a dozen constructive cor- 
respondence exercises. The good letters and the explanation of principles are designed 
for use as dictation exercises also. Illustration, practice, and theory in the ratio of 
5 - 5~3- Teacher's examination copy $1.50 postpaid. 

Joining in Public Discussion. By Alfred Dwight Sheffield. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 168. $1.25 net. 

The author, an instructor in the Boston Trade Union College, indicates on the 
title-page that his book is meant for members of labor unions, conferences, forums, etc. 
The introduction points out the tremendous importance to a democracy of discussion 
groups, especially if the aim of the discussion is to reach a genuine consensus of opinion, 
a solution of the problem better than any individual could have made. Incidentally 
the path to the oratorical power to which so many aspire leads through this more 
important field of discussion or conference. The body of the book is a very practical 
treatise on persuasion, incisively phrased and tellingly exampled. 

Handbook for Business Letter Writers. By Louise E. Bonney and Carolyn 
Percy Cole. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 98. 
In accordance with the character of a handbook, principles and forms are presented 

dogmatically, without discussion, outlines being used wherever possible. Facsimile 

illustrations are abundant and satisfactory. 

Good Writing — A Modern Rhetoric. By Arthur W. Leonard and Claude M. 

Fuess. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 314. 

A secondary-school text in which more space is given to exposition of rhetoric 
than in most recent books of the sort. Correctness, clearness, force, and beauty have 
replaced unity, coherence, and emphasis as matters of chief attention. Exposition 
and argument receive more attention than narration and description, on the ground 
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that most secondary-school pupils have had less training in them and that they are 
more important in the ordinary person's life. Some exercise material is included, 
but there is no attempt to arouse interest in any composition undertaking, that being 
among the matters left to the teacher. 

Everyday Uses of English. By Maurice H. Weseen. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 447. $2.00. 

For college courses and the office. The first half of the text is devoted to business 
communications — letters and reports — the various types discussed in detail. The 
second half deals with the universal aspects of language — diction, spelling, sentence 
construction, punctuation, paragraphs, etc. The argument for using a text of this sort 
in Freshman English is that while only the few can learn to write artistically, all can 
and should learn to communicate practically. 
The Reading Process. By William A. Smith. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1922. Pp. 267. 

An exposition of the psychology of reading, including a survey of the experimental 
data down into 192 1. Very little direct discussion of teaching methods. 

Keats' Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Robert Bridges, and Others. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Henry Ellershaw. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1922. Pp. 204. 

The plan of the Clarendon Series of English Literature is to present the best of 
some great author — Keats, for example — with essays upon and criticism of his work 
which may themselves properly be studied as literature. The editor of the volume 
then supplies a very brief introduction and notes giving necessary information. 

A Middle English Vocabulary. By J. R. R. Tolkien. Designed for use with 

Sisam's Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1922. $1.50. 
A History of Great Britain — Part III, From the Treaty of Vienna to the Outbreak 

of the Great War. By R. B. Mowat. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1922. Pp. 661-1016. 

One of the most effectively illustrated histories ever printed. 
Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. With Annotations by O. J. Stevenson. 

Canadian School Shakespeare. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 

Pp. 162. 
Aeschylus Persae. Partly in the original and partly in translation. Edited by 

M. R. Ridley, New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 

1922. Pp. 76. 

The author's introduction is positively inspiring — real literature teaching. 

Herodotus, Book VII. Partly in the original and partly in translation. Edited 
by C. C. Robinson and Others. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1922. Pp. 168. $1.20. 

Interesting as a compilation by students — boys of sixteen — who made the transla- 
tions, imitating the style of the Old Testament, and supplied the notes. The whole 
has been revised by a competent scholar. 



